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118 BOOK REVIEWS 

"Honest Abe," A Study in Integrity Based on the Early Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. By Alonzo Rothschild. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. Pp. 374. 

This delightful narrative, which covers that part of Lincoln's 
career preceding his election to Congress, is the careful work of 
one who himself toiled upward to success. It is evident that the 
author was influenced in no slight degree by the example of the 
great Emancipator and that in this undertaking he was sustained 
by his affection for his theme. Before examining this excellent 
book, the reviewer desires to express his regret that the author 
was not spared to complete his work. 

The learned critics may refer to Mr. Rothschild's treatment 
of his subject as a torso, but it is nothing of the sort, for it tells 
us just the things that we want to know about one phase of 
Lincoln's life, which in a sense was quite different from that 
later part of his career which included his service in the House 
of Representatives, the celebrated debates with Douglas, his 
addresses in the East, his election to the Presidency, and his 
conduct of the Civil War. In other words, the author describes 
the Lincoln who, after various tentatives, attained to eminence in 
Illinois and whose fame had just begun to pass the boundaries 
of his adopted State. The essential traits of character revealed 
on this smaller theatre marked his maturer years and were evident 
in his administration of the Presidential office. There was no 
fundamental change, for the transition from local attorney to 
national Executive made in him alterations that were hardly 
perceptible. His head was not turned or his heart hardened by 
the somewhat unexpected elevation to the highest office in the 
Republic. He never grew indifferent to distress or spurned the 
petitions of the poor. In him their short and simple annals al- 
ways found a sympathetic listener. 

The author refers to Lincoln's meagre opportunities for ac- 
quiring an education and enumerates the books from which he 
abstracted the elements of knowledge. In this place should have 
been mentioned Zachariah Riney, a Catholic teacher who gave the 
eager youth for half a year the only systematic instruction that 
he ever received. In any account of Lincoln's boyhood, of which 
we know all too little, this worthy pedagogue appears to 
deserve at least a paragraph and should not have been passed 
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over without remark. The reviewer is unable to explain this 
omission, for it is not to be assumed that the existence of this 
Kentucky schoolmaster was unknown to the author. A familiarity 
with the early history of that Commonwealth shows that not a 
little of the light of learning was brought thither by Catholic 
missionaries. In fact, Bardstown was the residence of the first 
bishop beyond the mountains. 

The topics treated by Mr. Rothschild are "Pinching Times," 
"Truth in Law," "Professional Ethics," " Dollars and Cents," 
"Honesty in Politics." At this point, when Lincoln was chosen 
to Congress, the author's work was ended by his death. If any 
criticism is to be hazarded, it is that to prove facts well established 
cumulative testimony has been adduced. With fewer illustrations 
the honesty, the indifference to money, and the general integrity 
of Lincoln would be regarded as satisfactorily shown. However, 
Lincoln's admirers do not easily tire of reviewing the evidence. 
To us the book is interesting because of the somewhat new 
interpretation of this part of his remarkable career, an interpre- 
tation abundantly supported by the facts marshaled by the 
author. 



